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unsympathetic world, would be an unhappy one. His
idea was that slavery might be abolished gradually by
declaring all new-born babies free, by stopping the
importation of fresh slaves from Africa, and by similar
methods. And as he thought, so thought thousands of
his countrymen, but though the reasoning was good the
supporters of slavery would not listen to it. They did
not want slavery to be abolished by any means however
reasonable or good.

Nor would the slave States agree that all newly formed
States should be free. They feared that if this was done
then the representatives of the free States in Congress
would so outnumber the representatives of the slave
States that they would be able to pass any laws they
liked, laws which the upholders of slavery felt sure
would be harmful to their interests. This they declared
was neither fair nor just, and they insisted that the only
way of settling the matter was to create new slave and
new free States in equal numbers, so that the represen-
tatives of the two sections of the community should bal-
ance each other in the nation's parliament.

Such was the state of affairs in the nation during the
years following Lincoln's retirement from politics. For
six years he lived the quiet life of a respected country
lawyer; then in 1856 circumstances again forced him
into politics. He became a member of the newly
formed Republican Party, and in 1858 he stood for the
Senate, his opponent being Stephen Douglas, a member
of the Democratic Party. The two men met in a series
of public debates at different places in Illinois to argue
the question of slavery, and while Lincoln declared that